The First Deep Underground Anthracite Shaft Mine in America 


Archibald F. Law was the first D&H mining engineer. In June, 1831, under his direction the D&H 
opened the first deep underground anthracite shaft mine in America. The mine was located just 
west of the D&H Seventh Avenue crossing in Carbondale. 


During the calendar year 2011, Donald Law (Phoenix, AZ) donated to the Carbondale Historical 
Society a collection of nineteenth-century mining artifacts, anthracite mining memorabilia, books, 
photographs, and Law family memorabilia. In addition, in 2011, Donald Law donated to the 
Society three oil paintings of Law family members: Archibald F. Law (1799-1848), Charles Law 
(1833-1910), and Archibald F. Law (1856-1914). 


Here is a photograph, by Hank Loftus, of the original oil painting of Archibald F. Law that was 
donated to the Carbondale Historical Society by Donald Law, Phoenix, AZ: 





Archibald F. Law (1799-1848). Collection of the Carbondale Historical Society and Museum, Inc. 
Gift of Donald Law, Phoenix, AZ, 2011 


Here is a photograph of the First Underground Mine Monument on the site where it was erected 
by the D&H in 1901. This photograph is reproduced here from page 24 of Geography and History 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania by A. F. Stokes, formerly editor-in-chief, 


International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 1936. 
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Here is another photo of the First Underground Mine Monument, in its original location, just west 
of the Seventh Avenue D&H Crossing, Carbondale. Photo given to the Carbondale Historical 
Society by Bob Vandenberg, Washington Street, Carbondale. 
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The text on the plaque attached to the monument shown above is as follows: 


The 
D&H 
The First 
Underground Anthracite 


Mine Opened Here 
June 1831. 

By Archbald Law 
First Mining Engineer 
of 
The Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company 
John Wurtz, Pres. 
John P. Williams, Treas. 
Officers of 
The Delaware and Hudson 
Company 1901. 
Robt. M. Olyphant, Pres. 
F. M. Olyphant, Secty. 
C. A. Walker, Treas. 

C. C. Rose, Supt. Coal Dept. 
Erected 1901 
The Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the 
City of Carbondale. 


In Part 4 of P. S. Joslin's series of articles on the early days of Carbondale that was published in 
the Carbondale Leader in 1899 (CARBONDALE IN ITS INFANCY / A Series of Articles on the 
Early Days of The Anthracite City by One of Its Pioneers, Part 4, Carbondale Leader, August 26, 
1899, p. 6), we read the following about Archibald Law: "A. F. LAW / Archibald F. Law came 
from Scotland in the spring of 1830, his family following in 1831. He first went to Pottsville, but 
finding no underground mining, he came to Carbondale. As it was dense wilderness between 
Pottsville and Wilkes-Barre, he reached Carbondale by way of Philadelphia, New York, Rondout 
and the D&H Canal. He was first employed as coal inspector, but soon after assumed the charge 
of the original underground mine with cars and track, probably the first in use in the state. He was 
mine superintendent for the Delaware & Hudson canal Co. from 1832 to February, 1843, when he 
was so severely injured by a fall of coal that his lower limbs were totally paralyzed. / He was 
elected justice of the peace in 1846 and served until his death in June, 1848 at the age of 48 years. 
/ He expressed the opinion as early as 1836, that Wilkes-Barre would be the great centre of the 
anthracite coal trade, for the greatest deposit was at that end of the coal basin. He also thought that 
the best way to take the coal to market from the upper Lackawanna valley would be to tunnel the 
mountain at some place above the Morss tannery to the head of the Lackawaxen, and then have a 
down grade to tide water. This idea is now occupying the thought of both the D. & H. company 


and the Erie company. / Mr. Law was survived by his wife and five children. John S. in connection 
with John Howell, opened the largest dry goods store up to that time in the city. It was burned, and 
they did not rebuild, as the villages of Archbald and Olyphant were springing up, which diverted 
the trade that had been before coming into town from that direction. The same firm afterward went 
to Pittston, where they did business for many years. From Pittston Mr. Law went to Wilkes-Barre, 
to take charge of the works of the Dickson Manufacturing company located there. From there he 
moved to New York where he died. / Charles, the second son is living in Pittston, where he has 
lived for many years and for several years past has been sales agent for the Hendrick 
Manufacturing company. / Of his daughters, Ann married Andrew Bryden of Pittston. She died in 
1855. Marian married Tempest Howarth, Margaret the youngest married John Cosgrove, who was 
killed in the mines at Pittston. She still lives in Pittston." 


Notes on Archibald Law from Jerry Palko: 

"Archibald Law, son of Charles and Ann Falconder Law, was born in Wanlockhead, Scotland, in 
1799, and was reared in mining engineering. In 1830 when 39 years old and after having served 
as chief engineer for Scotland's fifth Duke of Buccleuh of Scotland and a native of Scotland, Law 
came to the United States and located near Pottsville. Shortly thereafter, he moved to Carbondale 
and took a job as mining engineer with the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. His extensive 
knowledge contributed in a principal degree to the development of the properties and extension of 
the business of the D. & H. Of notable importance was the introduction by him just a year after he 
arrived in Carbondale of a method of underground mining in place of that then in vogue. The old 
method was working coal from the surface by stripping or quarrying. Law's momentous 
innovation, underground shaft mining, was commemorated by a massive monument erected at the 
site of the first underground anthracite coal mine in the western hemisphere. The monument, 
erected on the occasion of the 50" anniversary of the founding [It was the 50" anniversary of its 
incorporation as a city.] of Carbondale. Before coming to America, Law had made a close study 
of the properties of anthracite and methods of mining it and he became a recognized expert on the 
subject. Based on his expert knowledge, the D& H first made him an inspector to determine the 
quality and combustion of coal, and also chief mining engineer. / Unfortunately, Law's life was 
prematurely shortened. In 1836, he was severely injured from a falling mine roof. And in 1843 he 
was permanently disabled in another accident which hastened his death. He was making a 
dangerous inspection of mine pumps when a mass of slate roof fell on him, injuring his spine. /. . 
. Law was considered a man of noble character, liberally educated, a diligent student of general 
literature as well as that relating to his profession, and was possessed by a degree of literal ability 
which would have furnished him with credible occupation in whatever field he might have entered. 
/ His wife, who he married in Scotland, was Mary Shennan, daughter of John Shennan, who came 
with his family to Greenfield Township, where he passed his life as farmer until he moved to 
Scranton shortly before his death. Mary Shennan Law died in 1876 at age 79. / The children of 
Archibald and Mary Shennan Law included: / John S., who was for several years the manager of 
the Dickson Manufacturing Company, later president of Miners' Bank in Wilkes-Barre, and, at the 
time of his death in 1892, president of the Lackawanna Coal Company. / A Mrs. McMillan, about 
which little is known. / Margaret, later Mrs. Cosgrove of Pittston. / Charles (second oldest), who 
was bom in Carbondale in 1833, where he attended public schools and at 13, he became an 
indentured apprentice in the mercantile business of Law & Howell, the senior partner being his 
elder brother. He was later involved in business in Pittston. Upon his retirement, he contracted 
connections with many businesses, including Hendrick Manufacturing Company of Carbondale. 


On November 25, 1854, he married Ellen Atwater, whose family were among the first settlers of 
Providence Plantation, and a member of which served as chief of Gen. George Washington's 
medical staff. They had 10 children, including Archibald F. Law, who became a prominent 
Scrantonian; William, Babylon Coal Company paymaster who lost his life in a Duryea store fire 
in 1897; John, secretary of Title Guarantee and Trust Insurance Company, Scranton; Mrs. Thomas 
H. Watkins, who husband was of the firm Simpson & Watkins, well known coal operators 
[Egerton?]; Mrs. George Cross, whose husband was president of Cross Engineering Company of 
Carbondale; Mrs. Herman Warner, wife of a Deborah, Iowa merchant; Charles, engaged in the 
coal business in Pittston; Robert M., treasurer of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company, 
Philadelphia; Ann M., who resided with her parents; and James C., treasurer of Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, a Chicago corporation which controlled subways of that city." Jerry Palko 
notes 


The text on the Mine Monument (erected in 1901) says that Archbald Law opened the mine in 
June 1831. Hollister (unpublished typescript, 1880), says that Professor Silliman of Yale College 
visited Carbondale in 1830 and visited "the great mine opened by Archbald Law opposite the 
‘spring or well.’ Is that the mine referenced on the monument (which was opened in June 1831)? 
Here is what Hollister reports: 


"In 1830, Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College visited the Lackawanna coal fields. In a 
pamphlet printed at New Haven, Conn., the same year he thus speaks of the pioneer coal works of 
Carbondale. / "The great works of Carbondale, at the head of the Valley are wrought like these at 
Mauch Chunk, as an open quarry. There is, of course, the greatest facility in coming at the coal, 
and the water subsides into lower situations. They are now beginning to mine into the hill between 
roof and pavement.' / Of the great mine opened by Archbald Law opposite the 'spring or well’ he 
thus describes: 


[The next two paragraphs are part of Professor Silliman's report about "the great mine opened by 
Archbald Law opposite the 'spring or well’. ] 


Carbondale bed, owned by the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal and Railroad Company. 





1. Soil. 

2. Dark Earth, 3 ft. 

3. Loose slate, 5 ft. 

4. Broken Coal, called here 2d quality, not considered fit for market, 2 ft. 

5. Good Coal, called first quality, 6 ft. 

6. Coal of still greater quality 1 ft. 

7. Coal, 1% and 2™ quality intermingled 3 ft. 

8. Coal very good quality, 4 ft. 

9. Good coal with strata of slate intermixed, 6 ft. (Twenty ft. wrought for market) 
19. Firm slate with vegetable impressions and pyrites; thickness not known. 


The mining has been so far in the open air, but they are now beginning to follow the bed without 
removing the superincumbent materials; pillars of coal being left to support their weight. About 
three and one-half acres of the bed have been removed; the mining, (including also the removal of 


the rubbish above and intermixed) costs the Company about 75 c [cents] per ton. They now offer 
their coal at Kingston, on the Hudson, at $6.00 per ton; the cost of transportation thence to New 
York, is 50 c [cents] per ton. The quantity sent off to market averages 250 tons per day, during 
eight or nine months. '" 


Hollister continues (pp. 42-43) as follows: "COMMUNICATIONS — CARBONDALE. / Again, 
Prof. Silliman, says: 'When the communication by the Canals and railway of the Hudson and 
Delaware company shall be fully adapted to the convenience of travellers, they will begin to pass 
from the Hudson to the Delaware, and then to the head of the Lackawanna valley. The canals and 
railway and steam engines, for conveying the coal, will form a very gratifying subject of 
observation, and the sight of the great mine at Carbondale and suburb of New Dublin, containing 
the laborers employed about the mine, have arisen within a short period. / The mine is situated in 
the front of the hill; it is quarried in a continued line, for sixty-rods, and presents a front of good 
coal of twenty feet in thickness, besides several feet more of roof coal, stained and shattered by 
time and the weather. Great as have been the xpenditures [sic] of the Company, if any mining 
object can justify them, it must be such a deposit of coal. This mine and other mines in the 
vicinity—as for instance the rich bed of Thomas Meredith, Esq., and the various other beds already 
opened in the Lackawanna valley, leave me room to doubt that the coal is inexhaustible. Several 
stationary seam engines draw up the coal in waggons, on a railway from the mine, to the summit 
level, whence it descends to the canal. The entire railway is sixteen miles long, and the canal along 
the Lackawaxen thirty more. From this Canal it crosses the Delaware and proceeds by another 
canal to the Hudson, sixty-seven miles to the vicinity of Kingston. / The establishment at 
Carbondale, is only the opening of the great valley of the Lackawanna, and of Wyoming. The 
Hudson and Delaware Company, will now convey coal from the other mines, for a rate which may 
not be improbably be hereafter reduced; so that much of the coal of the valley may find its outlet 
in this way and other communications to the Delaware, the Hudson and to the northern part of 
New York are in contemplation." 





